PREFACE

THIS little work has been mainly the outcome of
a course of lectures which I delivered at the School
of Sociology of the Hartford Society for Education
Extension in 1894 and 1895. They were given
merely from notes in six lectures the first of these
years, and expanded into twelve lectures the follow-
ing year in substantially their present form. The
American Journal of Sociology having been instituted
in that year, I was requested to contribute, and one
of the twelve lectures appeared in each number
from its first issue, that of July, 1895, until its
twelfth, that of May, 1897, forming an uninter-
rupted series.

The general name for this series of papers was
" Contributions to Social Philosophy." For the first
six of these papers, or one half of the series, this
appellation is sufficiently appropriate, since they
treat mainly of the relation of sociology to other
cognate sciences. Since it has been perceived that
science consists in the discovery of truth and not in
the accumulation of facts, the distinction between